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Memoirs of the Wyneken Household 


By EMMA WYNEKEN 
(Continued) 


I recall the time Pastor F. Brunn of Steeden, Germany, sent 
a class of students from his preparatory school to America. I be: 
lieve there were twenty-eight in number, who arrived here during 
our summer vacation. All our schools were closed. In the base- 
‘ment of our old church, where our school was located, were also 
the sexton’s living-quarters. Desks were taken and beds made 
of them. Members of the church brought bedding and also fur- 
-nished meals to some of the students. Those students who had 
no special invitation had their meals at our house. 

My elder sisters did all the laundry for these students, rising 
often at 4 A.M. I can remember on one particular occasion that 
later in the morning these students came to watch my sisters wash. 
Father taught these students consideration for women by instructing 
them to help the girls rather than merely watch them. Father told 
them to empty tubs, turn the wringer, and carry water, thus making 
themselves useful. . 

On other occasions these students would smoke, leaving their 
ash-trays on our mantel. When Father came down from his study 
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and modeed this, he led them to the ae saying: “Surely, 
you do not expect my wife and daughters to carry out your ashes 
and stubs. Go, then, and empty them yourselves.” (I heard these 
‘remarks by Father from a distance; they were not meant for my 
ears, but children often have a way of hearing things not meant 
for them.) However, Father continually taught them to be con- 
siderate of the women in the home and instructed them always to 
be mannerly and attentive. - 

And now for some recollections of my dear mother. 

When I was a tiny child, I was forbidden to eat sugar or any 
sweets because of my frailty. In fact, my mother was the only one 
in our home permitted to have sugar for her coffee. I well remember 


the day I secretly took two lumps of sugar, thinking I would present 


them to some child on the street to make it happy; so I kept this 
sugar in my pocket until such an opportunity would present itself. 
However, that night my sister held me on her lap; and as she 
began undressing me to prepare for bed, the two lumps of sugar 
flew out of my handkerchief, in which they were so carefully 
wrapped, and landed on the other side of the room. Mother stared 
_ at me sternly, and her eyes were focused on me as if they could 
read my soul, while I looked so awfully sad. “Child, where did 
you get that sugar?” she inquired. “I don’t know how it got into 
my pocket,” I said, and continued with my dissimulation. Mother 
said no more, but the look she gave me is to this day indelibly 
imprinted on my mind. 

Later I knelt at her feet to say my bedtime prayers, but Mother 
said: “No, my child; you lied and you stole, and the heavenly 
Father will not hear such a disobedient child.” She refused my 
good-night kiss. I lay in my crib (this was before my school-days) , 
and while the rest of the family slept, I cried far into the night. 
Finally my sisters Mary and Sophia called Mother to come and 
quiet me. Then Mother came down from upstairs, spoke softly to ” 
me, told me how wrong it was what I had committed, then asked 
whether I felt sorry and would promise to be a better child. She 
reminded me that those two sins, lying and stealing, go hand in 
hand and warned me to beware of them. After I had repented, 
she kissed me softly, then quietly tucked me in, and I fell asleep. 

The time of Advent was always a busy time for our good 
Mother. She made all the candles for our Christmas tree. She 
baked Stollen and brown Lebkuchen and permitted us to remove 
the stems from raisins which were to be ingredients. When oc- 
casionally we ate the raisins, Mother reminded us of the words in 
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’s fairy-tale “Aschenbroedel”: “Die guten ins Toepfchen, 
ob aehgel schlechten ins Kroepfchen.” Mother taught us Christmas carols Ris 
while baking. = | ; re 
_ All. Christmas decorations and preparations were made by 
_ Mother, and we were afraid to snoop for fear the Christkind would 
_ take all our things away. Our toys had to be laid out prior to 
Christmas so that the Christkind could get them for repair and new 
dresses; usually one new toy or doll was added each Christmas 
_ besides the necessary clothing. 
We were not permitted to give our parents a gift unless we 
made it ourselves. Mother taught me to knit, and I made garters 
for my mother and my sisters, and she taught me also how to 
cross-stitch, so that I could make book-marks for Father’s Bible. 
I also knitted woolen cuffs for Father. When Mother sewed, 
I usually sat beside her on a stool and learned from her. 
An old black silk coat of Father’s was made into a coat for me. 
Mother received a black silk petticoat from Germany with quilted 
lining; and when the silk became worn, Mother made of this 
a lining for my coat, which she gave me as a Christmas gift. 
Besides this, Mother gave my doll-bed, or cradle, a coat of varnish, 
and a sled was given for the use of all of us. My brother Theodore 
had the task assigned to him of keeping our stove filled with coal; 
being so small, he had to climb on a chair to fulfil his duty. I can 
remember hearing him cry as he told Mother: “I wish I’d receive 
a coal-scuttle with a snout for Christmas.” His request was 
granted. 
We four youngest children had savings-banks in Father’s study, 
and on Christmas they would be taken down, and we were then 
asked by our parents how much we wished to donate for the 
Orphans’ Home or for the Deaf-mute Institute in Michigan or for 
missions. We saved our money for the express purpose of giving 
to the various institutions at Christmas-time. 
When I was still a small child, my brother and I played school 
- one day, carrying arms of books, and Mother gave us one penny, 
for which we bought two soda crackers. That was the only time 
I can recollect that Mother gave us money except for mission 
purposes. b . 
Another incident in my childhood comes to mind. We had a 
wood-and-coal stove, which had two small lids toward the back, 
which I thought were to be used by us little children to cook on. 
When Mother prepared cabbage, I asked her for the core, which 
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she gave me. I cut it into small pieces, put them in my toy utensil, 
and set it on the back small lid. Carrots, too, I scraped for 
my toy utensils, as mother always taught us from our youth not 
to peel vegetables lest they lose their full value. Naturally, my 
vegetables would never have cooked on the back of the stove; 
. so Mother told me to go out and play a while, that she would watch 
my vegetables. Meanwhile she placed my utensils on the heated 
lids on the front of the stove and cooked the contents. When I re- 
turned, my vegetables were all nicely finished, and I was so proud 
that I had accomplished this myself. These incidents are merely 
mentioned to show the love, interest, and patience Mother had with 
her children. 

My Mother did all of her sewing for our large family by is 
until shortly before my youngest sister, Pauline, was born. Often 
funds were sent to Mother by relatives in Germany for the express 
purpose of purchasing a sewing-machine, but Father always found 
what he considered a more important use of this money. During the 
time Rev. J. M. Buehler’s sister visited us in Cleveland, money again 
arrived from Germany. She took it and said: “Now, Rev. Wyn- 
eken, this time you will not get this gift, because I am going to 
buy a sewing-machine with it for your wife.” So through the kind 
efforts of Rev. Buehler’s sister Mother finally got a machine. 
Relatives often provided us with money which could have afforded 
us a life of luxury; but Father, out of a grateful heart, handed it 
to those in need and less fortunate than he. 

In the fall of the year we often received a box containing 
sausage, butter, and a small keg of apple-butter from Grandmother 
Buuck. Also, she packed a special roll of butter for us children 
and enclosed a note reading: “Spread the children a decent piece 
of bread with butter and apple-butter.”’ Grandmother Buuck 
thought this a rare treat for us children, but we did not like it, 
since we were not accustomed to eating both butter and apple- 
butter together; that was too much of a luxury for us. 

Mother often told us about Grandmother Buuck packing 
butter for market in those days and delivering it herself on horse- 
back, busying herself with knitting en route. All mail and groceries 
were delivered on horseback at that time. 

Another incident I can recall is that my sisters Mary and 
Sophia and my brother Gustave went to East Cleveland to view 
President Lincoln’s remains as he lay in state. His body was 
en route to Springfield, Illinois, at the time. The only Presidents 
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eave seen in person are U.S.Grant, William McKinley, and 
=e Roosevelt. 

My Father’s nephew, Dr. Schwan, was a tutor in Brazil before 
coming to the United States. Father wrote asking him to come 
here to do missionary work, which request he heeded. While 
tutoring in a German ea Naren Brazil, he met and married 
one of his pupils. Mrs. Schwan’s father, who was a physician, 
owned a large coffee-plantation in Brazil; consequently Mrs. Schwan 
had been reared in luxury and had never worked, being accustomed 
to slave service. When Dr. Schwan brought his bride to the United 
States, they were at first stationed in the backwoods near St. Louis, 
in a shack, which was quite a hardship for the cultured Mrs. Schwan, 
which, however, she bore very graciously. (At that particular time 

Father had charge of Trinity Congregation in St. Louis.) 
| During the cold winters Mrs. Schwan sometimes sat without 
fire, wearing Dr. Schwan’s fur coat, so that she could enjoy and 
_ admire the manifold fern incon: on the frosted windows, which 
were novel to her. 
: Dr. Schwan also served as President of Synod. After we had 
moved to Cleveland, the Schwans also located there, living on the 
opposite side of the city from us, in those days considered quite 
a distance. For recreation, Mother would accompany Father to 
Dr. Schwan’s home, usually on Mondays, where they conferred on 
various topics. My parents always made it a point to spend at 
least one day each week with the Schwans. 

When I reached the age of thirteen, my father gave me one 
year’s instruction for confirmation; then, owing to ill health, he was 
sent to California, in October, 1875. He and Mother spent the 
winter with my sister, Mrs. Louise Buehler, who was married to 
Rev. J. M. Buehler of San Francisco, pioneer pastor of the West. 
(Rev. Buehler was a son of Mr. Franz Buehler, the delegate from 
Baltimore who accompanied Father to St. Louis in 1848.) During 
_ my parents’ stay in California my younger sister, Pauline, my brother 
Theodore, and I lived with my sister Mrs. Sophia Craemer in 
Zanesville, Ohio. During this period my brother Herman was 
attending the college at Fort Wayne. 

My brother-in-law, Rev. Henry Craemer of Zanesville, con- 
firmed me after another year’s instruction by him. I wanted my 
parents to come home for my confirmation, but these plans did 
not materialize. Originally Father planned to leave California on 
May 4, so as to be home for his birthday, May 13. However, my 


sister Louise Buehler pleaded sh him t to remain in San Francisco : 


with them until after his birthday. 


My brother Gustave was assistant postmaster at aie 


One day I went to him, crying bitterly. I told him how homesick act 


I was for our parents. He consoled me by saying: “Don’t worty,, 


sister, for Father wrote that on May 4 he will start for home.” 


Then I was content and happy; but, lo, when May 4 came, my 
dear Father passed away suddenly that morning of a heart attack 
in San Francisco; so, instead of coming to his earthly home for 
his birthday, he went to his eternal home. I never saw my father 


again, not even after his death. In sending his remains back East 


for burial, the casket was opened in Trinity Church, St. Louis, his’ 


former congregation, and it was again opened at Fort Wayne en 
route to Cleveland. After the body left Fort Wayne, somehow ait 
entered the casket, thus making it inadvisable for us to view it when 
it arrived in Cleveland. Father was buried near our home in 1876, 
but was later removed to the new Lutheran Cemetery in Cleveland. 
I was fourteen at the time of Father’s passing. 

After Father’s death Mother kept house for my brother 
Gustave for several years, until he married. Then she moved to 
Fort Wayne and later kept house for my brother Ferdinand. She 
stayed with him until he, too, married. After this we moved to 
California. My mother, my sister Mrs. Pauline Sees and I came 


San fstetelcees who had not seen Sister Pauline nor me since 1866, 
We stayed there until after Christmas. _ 

_ My twin brothers, Martin and Henry, were both pastors. 
Henry was professor at Springfield, Illinois. Brother Martin did 
missionary work in Los Angeles, for his health had caused him to 
give up his Cincinnati congregation previously. In Los Angeles he 
recovered his voice temporarily. We then rented a house with him 
there until we built our new home. Los Angeles had 35,000 in- 
habitants at that time, in 1882, whereas now, in 1940, it has about 
one and a half million. Brother Martin went canvassing, which 
resulted in his having services in his home; later he rented a hall 
and opened a Sunday-school. 

During the time my brother was conducting this missionary 

work, a Mr. Witte (father of the Rev. Witte now in Hollywood), 
read the sermons which Brother Martin had selected and written. 
This was done to preserve my brother’s voice, and his general con- 
dition was not so good either. Brother Martin, however, did play 
the organ for church services and choir rehearsals. Meanwhile 
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rf Pacted i in conducting Sondechoal for rae We had between es 

eighty and ninety pupils. 

4 In 1881 Rev. J. Kogler came to Los Angeles from the East 
because of his health, and my brother Martin prevailed upon him 
to settle in Orange, eerie This he did and invited the people 
of Orange to come to his home for services. After he had recovered 
his health, he was called to St. John’s Congregation in Orange. 
He was installed by Rev. J. M. Buehler of San Francisco in 1882 
and labored until his retirement, thirty-five years later, in 1917. 
Rev. Kogler passed away January 14, 1926. 

. Brother Martin passed away in 1884, and in 1887, 4s selling 
our home we had built in Los Angeles, we went back to San Fran- 
cisco to celebrate Rev. and Mrs. Buehler’s twenty-fifth wedding an- 
niversary. Dr. Schwan, then President of Synod, came to San 

Francisco to help form the California and Oregon District at that 
time and also attended my sister’s twenty-fifth anniversary, watch 
lasted three days. 

After this we purchased a small home in Oakland, but Mother 
soon began to have heart attacks, and her health in general failed 
gradually. My sister Pauline (Mrs. Adelbert Schaller) and I lived 
with Mother in Oakland. However, Pauline was later called to 
St. Louis to assist in taking care of my other sister, Mrs. Mary 
Schmidt, who was very ill. After Mrs. Schmidt’s death Pauline 
brought the Schmidts’ son, Alfred, with her to Oakland. He was 
one and a half years, but also was in ill health with a heart ailment. 
He lived with us for one and a half years, until Mother passed 
away, in 1891. Sister Pauline and I took Mother’s remains back 
to Cleveland for burial beside Father, and we at the same time 
returned little Alfred to his father, Rev. C. C. Schmidt in St. Louis. 

Mother was in bad health for four years before her death, and 
I took care of her during most of that time. During the last 
twenty-two weeks she was a total invalid. I was twenty-eight when 

Mother died. 

The day before Mother’s death she called Pauline and me to 
her bedside to bid us farewell. At the same time she gave me her 
blessing, which has throughout my life been my most treasured 
inheritance. And surely everything Mother told me then has come 
true, namely, that everything would be provided for me and that 
I should be taken care of. Then she paused a while, and I said: 
“Here, Mother, is Pauline” (I wanted her to receive a blessing also) . 
Mother opened her eyes and gave her baby, Pauline, her blessing; 
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then she bade her good-by. I remained with Mother that entire 
night, but the following morning I retired to the anteroom for 
some much-needed sleep. Mother constantly inquired about me, 
but when informed that I was sleeping, she said: “Let her sleep; 
she needs it badly.” But she continued asking, “Is she still asleep?” 
When I awoke, Mother asked me to comb her hair; and as I did 
my last service of love to her, she whispered, “Ich sterbe”; so I took 
her into my arms. 
When I noticed Mother was dying, I began praying: “Jesus’ 
Blood and Righteousness,” after which Mrs. Buehler, who was with 
us, placed Mother back on her pillow. She then passed peacefully 
away. It was between eleven and twelve o'clock noon, June 23, 1891. 
My youngest brother, Theodore, was working in a furniture 
store near by; so we immediately called him home. He was making 
his home with us at that time. ig 
During Mother’s four years of illness I was in close companion- 
ship with her and frequently read her favorite psalms to her, which 
were the 23d, the 42d, and the 43d. Her favorite hymns, which 
I would read to her also, were Nos. 355 and 262 in the German 
hymnal: “Commit Whatever Grieves Thee” and “O Friend of 
Souls, How Blest Am I” and many others of a similar type. 
From the time Father died, I slept with Mother, and often at 
night, when the dark hours hung long, I heard her pray aloud, when 
she thought I was fast asleep. She prayed especially for her chil- 
dren. Mother was laid to rest from Trinity Church in Cleveland 
by Rev. J. H. Niemann, my father’s successor. 
Recently I read an article which is very timely and gives a fair 
picture of my mother as I recollect her sterling character. This 
article appeared in the Lutheran Witness of July 23, 1940, page 
265, and is entitled “To be Printed, News Must be Sent.” It Ease 
as folleye 
“How are we Missouri Lutherans ever going to give a satis- 
factory account to the Lord for the disregard, neglect, and heedless- 
ness which we as a Church, collectively and individually, have shown 
to the mothers and women of America, especially in our Synod? 
We write pages and volumes about the Saxon fathers; we publish 
periodicals, such as the Lutheraner and the Lutheran Witness, which 
deal about the work of ministers, missionaries, Popes, and Congress- 
men; we publish a whole page “What’s the News?’ but no news 
about what women and women’s societies are doing. We publish 
the Walther League Messenger and other periodicals for boys and 
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girls, but our dear mothers, those good old ladies’ aid societies, 
teceive no publicity, no encouragement. And still we expect them 
to read the church periodicals which tell about men and their work. 
Certainly the women in out Synod aren’t dead. Certainly they are 
doing things. Surely we have large churches that have large ladies’ 
aid societies that must have launched some great work or under- 
taking or that have ideas that would be inspirational for our women 
to read in our publications. I am positive that our subscriptions for 
our church organs could be boosted 10 per cent. a women received 
tecognition in them. 

“Well may we pause to pay honor to her ee after Jesus 
Christ, is God’s best gift to men. It was she who shared her life 
with us when as yet our members were unformed. Into the valley 
of the shadow she walked that we might have life. In her arms was 
the garner of our food and the soft couch for our repose. There we 
nestled in the hour of pain; there was the playground of our infant 
glee. It was she who taught baby feet to go and lifted us over the 
rough places. Her blessed hands plied the needle by day and by 
night to make the little garments that we should wear. She put 
the book under our arm and started us off to school. But best of 
all, she taught our baby. lips to lisp the name of Jesus and told 
us first the wondrous story of our Savior’s love.’ 

“Tt was the mothers and wives of our Saxon forefathers who 
played such a large part in the founding of our Lutheran Church 
in this country. Let women stop exhorting and influencing their 
children to pray, to go to Sunday-school, to confirmation, Walther 
League, to church, urging their husbands to subscribe for a church- 
paper, to attend the congregational meetings — and we could close 
our church-doors tomorrow. — A. P. H. K., La Grange, Texas.” 


In addition to the above qualities, I can remember that my 
mother many times cooked for sick people and asked us children 
to deliver the meals. Mother at different times also took into our 
- own home three strangers who were mentally ill, one of whom was 
bedfast, and she cared for these over a considerable period of time. 
These were people whom Father contacted while out visiting the 
sick and who consequently were brought into our home and tenderly 
cated for by Mother. My mother truly spent a busy and well- 
occupied life. 

After Mother’s death Dr. Schwan’s daughter, who was visiting _ 
in Cleveland, invited me to accompany her to her home in Mil- 
waukee. This invitation was accepted, and I taught school there 
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seven years in Martini Parochial School (Rev. G. Loeber, Soe 


There were 107 pupils in my class (altogether there were four hun- 


dred pupils j in the school). After my seven years of teaching I suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown and lost my sight and voice temporarily. 
After four weeks’ vacation I did not rally, and so I resigned. Later 
I secured odd small jobs here and there. After this my sponsor 
Mrs. Schwan asked me to go with her to Cleveland again, where 
I obtained employment nursing in a hospital. 

_ At this writing, in September, 1940, all but three in our family 
have passed to their heavenly home. Those having died are my 
brothers Gustave, Ferdinand, and Theodore, and my twin brothers 
Martin and Henry. Carl and Ernest died in infancy. ‘My sisters 
Mrs. Louise Buehler, Mrs. Sophia Craemer, and Mrs. Mary Schmidt 
also have gone to their eternal rest. 

The three of us whom the Lord has graciously preserved unto 
this day are my sister Pauline Schaller, 75 years of age, residing © 
with her son Richard in Concord, California; my brother Herman 
Wyneken, 81 years, who maintains his home in Orange; and I, 
Emma Wyneken, 78 years old, living in my home also in Orange, 
California. 

__ My nephew Frank Buehler, only son of Rev. J. M. Buehler has 


made his home with me since the death of his mother, on 


PAprl 17, 1923. 


While lecturing at a Call of the Cross cay in Orange, California, 
Dr. J. W. Behnken, President of Synod, on March 9, 1940, asked the 
undersigned to gather the above information for him. During numerous 
interviews over a period of several months this material was related by 
Miss Emma Wyneken, 733 East Palmyra Street, Orange, California. Much 
of these data was related in German, then translated by the undersigned, 
later chronologically arranged and edited, and os transmitted to Dr. J. 
‘W. Behnken, on September 20, 1940. 


Orange, Caléfornia Mrs. JULIA RoNECKER 


Thitty Years of Home Mission Work in the 
Rocky Mountain Country 
By REV. HENRY T. RAUH, Billings, Mont.* 


IV 


On Monday, February 13 [1888], I left for Las Vegas and 
preached there that evening and the evening of the following day. 
The week before I had spoken to the Lutherans in this city about 


* The author of these reminiscences passed on to his eternal reward on 


‘August 16, 1941. — W.G.P 


ae as we Tete in our “congregation eer beet he 


various eee This constitution was adopted, a name was 


chosen for the congregation, and the necessary officers were elected. 
This congregation was a very small one; consisting of 26 2 
tized, 16 communicant, and 7 voting members. ’ 

_ The next day saw me on the train bound for Suen Fe 
83 miles southwest of Las Vegas, at an altitude of 6,947 feet. 
It is the capital of what is now the State, but what was then the 
Territory, of New Mexico. Heeding the advice of some citizens 


of Las Vegas, I did not take the passenger train but rode on the 
local freight in the caboose. In this way it was possible for me 
to view the beautiful scenery and reach Santa Fe in the afternoon, 


whereas if I had taken the passenger train, the trip would have 
been made during the night. The first ten to fifteen miles out 
of Las Vegas there is not much to be seen except in the distance 
the Glorieta Mountain range. The nearer one approaches it, the 
more glorious this range appears. The main part of it is about 
25 miles long, rising above the surrounding country to a height 
of at least 2,500 feet, the sides which we see from the train all 


covered with one dense forest of tall evergreens. The Spaniards 


well named this range La Glorieta. The trip is all up-grade until 
one reaches the station bearing the same name as the range; it is 
7,421 feet above sea-level. We then make a nine-mile descent to 
Lamy Junction, which is 960 feet lower than Glorieta. The Glorieta 
Mountains are the southern extremity of the eastern chain of the 
Rockies. At Lamy Junction we changed cars for Santa Fe, 
14 miles distant, which we reached after a ride of one hour, the 
ride being up-grade most of the way, for Santa Fe is 500 feet 
higher than Lamy. It is claimed that Santa Fe is the oldest town 
in the United States, there being evidence to show that it was 
inhabited by the Indians as early as 1325. The streets are narrow, 


‘and the buildings are almost all constructed of adobe and are only 


one story in height. The city is filled with antiquities, the most 


Ete cable of which is the church of San Miguel, built in 1610, 


and the Palace, erected in 1581. Santa Fe, in 1888, had a popula- 
tion of a little more than 6,000. The church just Ee esacned is on 
the rear end of the lots on which the cathedral now stands; the 
dimensions are about 2040 feet. It is prized most highly by the 
Mexicans. They think as much of it as we do of our old log college 
erected in 1839 at Altenburg, Mo., about 100 miles south of 
St. Louis. 


ey 
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In Santa Fe, I found only two persons who had been reared in 
_ the Lutheran Church but who in the course of time had united 
with the Presbyterian Church. On the day after my arrival Arch- 
bishop Lamy of Santa Fe, who had died a few days before, was 
buried in the cathedral. His body had been placed on a catafalque 
near the entrance, the head resting about six feet and the feet 


four and a half feet high. During the time the body lay in state’ 


the Mexican population would view it, kissing the feet of the dead 
prelate and the mothers raising their small children high enough 
_ to be able also to kiss them. This done, they would drop a coin 


into a receptacle at the foot of the catafalque. The funeral 


services were from 9 A.M. till noon. At first some dignitary 
from another city preached the panegyric in English, but so great 
was the disturbance caused by the moving about in the church of 
_ the numerous Mexicans, who could not understand the language, 
that it was impossible to hear the speaker. Then the Coadjutor 
Archbishop Salpointe addressed the people in Spanish. All was 
quiet now. I was amazed at the beauty of the language, especially 
at the strongly accented long vowels. Later in the day the body 
was placed into a crypt in the cathedral. 
The next day I left for Durango, Colo., via the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad. About 25 miles out of Santa Fe we reached 
the beautiful Rio Grande River; the railroad follows it from 
30 to 35 miles, then crosses it and leaves it to the right, crosses the 
Colorado-New Mexico boundary, and finally at Antonito reaches the 
main line. Antonito is the northern terminus of the Santa Fe 
_ branch of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. At Antonito 
passengers west bound were obliged to remain overnight. The 
next morning we boarded the west-bound train and reached Durango 
in the evening. (The trip from Alamosa and Antonito to Durango 
has been described heretofore.) ae € 
On Sunday, February 19, by special request, I preached to 
the English-speaking church people of the city in the forenoon 
and to my people in the afternoon in German and two days later 
to the Pine River people, also in German, then twice again in 
Durango. After the second service a German Lutheran congre- 
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gation was organized in the manner in which this is usually done — 


in our Synod. The name St. Paul’s was agreed on. I advised 
the congregation to call a pastor. This met with their unqualified 
approval. A call for a candidate was signed by the elders and sent 
to President Biltz. The pastor was to live in Durango and preach 
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in that city and in Silverton, in the Pine River district, and at 


such other places in that part of the State where he could get 
people to attend divine services. The congregation also resolved 
to take the necessary steps to incorporate according to the laws 
of the State. ; 

‘On February 25 I went to Silverton, 45 miles north of Du- 
rango, up the Las Animas River. The canyon of this river is 
grand beyond description. The Needles, or Needle Mountains, 
which are among the most peculiar and striking of the Rockies, 
thrust their sharp fingerlike peaks into the region of eternal frost, 
rising to a height of more than 6,000 feet above the bed of the 


river. The altitude at Silverton is 9,224 feet. The town, at the 


time of which I am writing, had a population of 2,000, quite 
a number of whom were in the mines, in the mountains, most of 


the time. In Silverton, which is surrounded by mountains almost 


a mile high, there lived a member of the newly organized Durango 
congregation. It was at his request that I visited this town. On 
Sunday, February 26, which, by the way, was my 29th birthday, 
I preached three times in the English language. In the smaller 
towns in the Rocky Mountain country, in the mountain regions 


as well as on the plains and in the valleys, the Protestant people 


usually erect what they are pleased to call community churches. 
The citizens in the towns and in the immediate vicinity collect 
funds for the building of a church. This church is then usually 
deeded to the denomination which will be the first to have a resident 
pastor in the town, but with the distinct understanding that any 
Protestant minister who visits the town may have the use of the 
church for services free of charge. There was such a church in 
Silverton, but for over a year the congregation to which it had 
been deeded had had no minister. In fact, there was no minister 
in town at all. Now, when I reached Silverton on February 25, 
I was requested to preach to the people on the next day. I told 
them I would preach a Lutheran sermon and nothing else; they 
replied they would be extremely glad to hear one, as they had 
never heard one before. On Sunday I preached in the forenoon 
to about 50 people. At 2 P.M. I held Communion services in the 
home of our member of the Durango congregation. A Swedish 
Lutheran family attended likewise and also partook of the Lord’s 
Supper. In the evening I preached again in the church, this time 
to nearly 200 people. Mr. Rohrig, the member from Durango, 
who lived in Silverton and was a prominent business man, had told 


something like $4.00 for railroad fare. I had no other expenses as 


Iwas a guest at his house. When I left the next day for Durango, 


he gave me $15.00. Fs 
On February 28 I was on the train all day between Durango 
and Antonito. On February 29 I reached Santa Fe, and on March 1 
I arrived at Las Vegas. While there, I received a letter from 
Trinidad in which the writer informed me that the German Lu- 
therans there had met several times in my absence and had decided 
to organize a congregation when I would call there again. I reached 


Trinidad on March 6, met most of our people in their homes on 


me that he himself would pay my expenses, which amounted to 


March 7, and preached in the evening of that day. At a meeting _ 


after the services the advisability of effecting an organization was 
discussed; it was decided to have another meeting after the 
services the next day to organize at that time and to call a min- 
ister conjointly with Las Vegas. This was done. Zion’s Ev. Luth. 
Church, U.A.C. (of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession), of 
Trinidad was the name adopted. There were 24 voting members. 
A call for a pastor was signed by the elders of the church, mailed 
to Las Vegas to be signed by the elders of the church there and 
by them to be sent to President Biltz. The congregation in Trinidad 
promised $400 and the one in Las Vegas $100 for the minister’s 
salary. I told both congregations that they would no doubt be able 
to secure a minister already in office but would in all probability be 
obliged to wait until that year’s graduates of our two theological 
seminaries had been dismissed. They were satisfied with this and 
requested me to continue serving them as well as I could until 
their own minister had arrived. I promised to do the best I could. 

The next day I went to Pueblo. On Sunday, March 11, 
I preached to 41 people. After services I informed the congrega- 
tion that Durango had called a minister, that Trinidad and Las 


Vegas together had also called one, and that these parishes would ~ 


undoubtedly receive two of this year’s candidates. I advised the 
Pueblo congregation not to attempt to send out a call this year, 
as it appeared to me well-nigh impossible for us in Colorado to 
secure three candidates in one year; but as Pueblo was so near to 
Denver and the railroad service between these two cities was so 
very excellent, they could for a while yet be served from Denver, 
which, however, was not the case as regard the other two parishes, 
Trinidad being 210, Las Vegas 350, and Durango 450 miles from 
Denver. The congregation fully approved of this and requested 
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me to serve them for another year or year and a half on week- 
_ days and, if possible, now and then on a Sunday. The latter I was 

able to do during the summer months, when we had no evening 
services in Denver. I could preach in Denver in the forenoon and 
in Pueblo, 120 miles south, in the evening. 

The next day, on my way to Denver, I stopped at Colorado 
Springs and called on two young men, brothers of a Lutheran 
whom I had met in the Pine River country, and looked around for 
a place where I could hold services the following week and then 
took the evening train for Denver. The next two days I was at 
home on account of certain matters that needed my personal 
attention. In the night of the second day I left for Leadville via 
the Colorado Midland Railroad and remained there five days, 
preached on two week-day evenings and twice on Sunday, March 18. 
The noted evangelist Dwight Lyman Moody was in Leadville the 
same week. _ 

On March 19 I left Leadville via the scenic Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad for Canon City; this is a most beautiful town of 
2,500 inhabitants and rightly named; for it stands at the entrance 
of the greatest canyon penetrated by any railroad, the Grand 
Canyon of the Arkansas, acknowledged by a common consensus of 
opinion to be one of the great wonders of the world. The main 
part of the canyon is fourteen miles long, extending from the city 
that distance up the Arkansas River with the Royal Gorge and 
the hanging bridge midway up. The walls of the gorge are of 
solid red granite and rise on both sides of the river to a height 
of 2,600 feet above the turbulent waters of the roaring stream. 
The altitude at Canyon City is the same as at Denver. Here lived 
a young Lutheran with his wife who had been married by me in 
Denver the previous year. I called on them and told them that 
I would endeavor to establish a Lutheran preaching-station in their 
city. From them I obtained the names of two other German 
families. When I called on these, I learned that they, too, had been 
reared in the Lutheran Church in Germany, but that they had not 
heard a Lutheran sermon as long as they had lived here, and that 
was now eleven years. When I told them for what purpose I had 
come, they arranged immediately for a service to be held in one 
of their homes the evening of the next day and promised to invite 
several more people. One of the families also accommodated me 
with room and board during my stay in the city. The attendance 
at the evening service on the following day was nineteen adults 
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and seven or eight children. I was requested to stay another day 
and preach again, which I did most cheerfully. As the service — 
could be held in the evening only, and as there was nothing more 
for me to do during the day, I made up my mind to get a better 
view of the Grand Canyon and of the Royal Gorge than had been 
possible for me to obtain when I came through it by train. Having 
been provided with a lunch by my hostess, I walked up the canyon 
to the gorge on the railroad-track, a distance of seven miles from 
the city. The Royal Gorge “is a measureless gulf of air with solid 
walls on both sides. No flowers grow there, and the birds do not 
care to penetrate the solitudes. The river, somber and swift, breaks 
the awful stillness with its roar. Soon the cleft becomes still more 
narrow, the treeless cliffs still higher, the river more closely confined, 
and where a long iron bridge hangs suspended from the smooth — 
walls, the grandest portion of the canyon is reached. Man becomes 
dwarfed and dumb in the sublime scene, and Nature exhibits the 
power she possesses. The crags menacingly rear their heads above 
the daring intruder, and the place is like the entrance to some 
infernal region.” Over the Range, pp. 36,37. I returned about 
4 o'clock. In the evening after the sermon I baptized three chil- 
dren. The next morning I left for Colorado Spee 96 miles 
northeast of Canon City. : 

From Leadville I had the week ter sent notices to the 
daily and weekly papers of Colorado Springs stating that in the 
evening of March 22 and 23 I would conduct Lutheran services at 
a designated place. The attendance the first evening was twenty- 
eight and the second evening forty-six. I announced that I would 
come again to hold services, and do so regularly, at least once 
a month. The next day I went home. The entire trip lasted 
fifty-five days. I had traveled 2,465 miles by rail, had preached 
thirty-three times at seventeen different stations, baptized eighteen _ 
children, received twenty-one collections amounting in all to $161.20. 
My expenses were $130.00, which left a balance of $31.20. This 
sum was sufficient to pay the railroad fare from St. Louis to Denver 
and return of the student who acted as my assistant in Denver. 
The Western District of our Synod, of course, paid him for his 


services. 
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_ The Missouri Synod in Northwestern Ohio 
. By the REV. GEORGE A. MAASSEL, Napoleon, O. 
VI 

The Lord forsaketh not His flock, His chosen generation 

— 1904—1941 

(Continued) ; 
A. 1904—1922 


In the twentieth century there has been little expansion of 
the Missouri Synod in Northwestern Ohio. The territory of the 


a 


- four counties originally occupied by Pastor Adam Detzer was by 


now well dotted with churches of the Missouri Synod as well as of 


the Iowa Synod. While the Iowa Synod added a few daughter 


congregations in the course of time, the Ohio Synod never ex- 
panded beyond the two Napoleon churches. When the first shift 
to the English language began, a few “English Lutheran” churches 
were organized, which are now affliated with the United Lutheran 
Church of America. But while there was not much expansion, there 
was a notable consolidation of the spiritual gains which had been 
achieved in earlier years. The membership became more aware of 
its synodical affiliation, congregations joined Synod, and financial 
support of Synod’s work increased. Joint mission-festivals, espe- 
cially in Henry County, contributed much toward making the 
congregations, which until now had been largely “independent,” 
conscious of the Missouri Synod and its work. At the same time 
‘the Missouri Synod, more particularly the Central District of the 
Missouri Synod, became aware of Northwestern Ohio. It began 


to make grants from its mission treasury for the support of weak 


and struggling congregations. . 
At the same time a measure of prosperity and affluence cam 
to the. people and congregations of this region of which the early 
pioneers had not dared to dream. But while the progress up to the 
outbreak of the first World War had been slow and substantial, © 
the rapid and extravagant boom of the war years was ephemeral 
and resulted in very painful reactions. It must also be confessed 
that the chutches did not at once share in the prosperity to the 
extent that they should have, nor did the contributions to Synod’s 
work increase proportionately. The war hysteria singled out the 
“German” churches for suspicion and persecution. A charge of 
dynamite was set off at Zion school at Schumm but failed to do 
much damage. In Henry County an Iowa Synod pastor became 


the sree of an antaatel mob and escaped sinbnee ea by. 
successfully hiding away. This incident was headlined in a number 
of newspapers in the State and the nation. One city newspaper 
_ paragrapher of those days included in his daily stint: “If one 
must be a German Lutheran, it is only discreet to be it in some 
community more cosmopolitan than West Hope, Ohio.” The war 
disturbances also brought on acrimonious debate on the language 
question in some congregations, but it finally led to the introduc- 
tion of services in the English language, which proved a blessing. 
~ The “schools of a sort” referred to in a previous chapter, however, 
were wiped out and were replaced by Sunday-schools, Saturday- 
schools, and summer-schools. All the more remarkable is the fact 
that in those times of upheaval St. John’s, Freedom Township, 
erected a substantial brick school-building. 

During the two decades following the war the churches of 
this region have made slow but steady progress. Not only have 
they maintained their membership, but most of them have been 
able to record an increase, some even a large increase. Mission- 
work has not been permitted to lag, as the following chronicle will 
show. And so the churches of the Missouri Synod in Northwestern 
Ohio can look forward to their own centennial in 1945 with the 
calm assurance that “the Lord forsaketh not His flock.” 

Of all the congregations of the Missouri Synod in North- 
western Ohio the oldest, Zion, Edgerton, had also become the — 
weakest at the turn of the century. In 1904 it numbered but 
18 families. It had raised but $250 toward the pastor’s salary. 
The Mission Board of the Central District reported to the con- 
vention of 1904 that Pastor Bohn had declined five calls offering 
a higher salary because he feared that this old congregation might 
be lost to Synod altogether. The convention at Indianapolis, 
August 3—9, 1904, rewarded this faithfulness by voting Zion a 
grant of $150 annually until its difficulties had been overcome. 

The previous year also the parish of Pastor J. F. Ruff, em- 
bracing St. James’s, Fulton County, the second-oldest congregation 
of this territory; Zion, Swan Creek Township, organized in 1900; 
and the preaching-places Ottokee and Holland had been given 
a grant of $300. The total membership of this parish was about 
300 souls. The pastor was teaching school four days a week in 
St. James’s, and every two weeks one day at Zion. The work in 
Holland was turned over to the pastors in Toledo in 1903. Mission 
endeavors carried on by the Iowa Synod in the same region made 


_ In 1904 the grant of $300 was renewed, but the 
he circuit was requested to visit this mission-field and 


encourage the members to increase their contributions toward the 
maintenance of the ministry in their midst. 


But while the two oldest congregations were suffering from 
the decrepitude of age, some of the other congregations were striving 
on with great vigor. St. John’s, Sherwood, relocated two miles 
northwest from its original site and laid the corner-stone for its 


new church on Cantate Sunday, 1903, Pastors Spannuth and 
Schroth being the preachers. The dedication of the new St. John’s 


Church, 731436 feet, having a 108-foot tower, was held the 


Twelfth Sunday after Trinity, 1904. Pastor F. A. Kiess and Prof. 
F. Zucker preached in German and Pastor H.B.Kohlmeier in 


English. In 1905 St. John’s was received into membership with 


Synod. 

In the interval, while St. John’s, Sherwood, was engaged in its 
building program, St. John’s, Defiance, had an experience of an 
altogether different nature. The termination of Pastor K. Span- 
nuth’s pastorate in Defiance was announced in Der Lutheraner in 
this terse manner: “Pastor Karl Spannuth hat sein Amt in Defiance, 
Ohio, in unverantwortlicher Weise niedergelegt und ist darum einst- 
weilen unberufbar. J. Niemann, Praeses des Mittleren Distrikts.” 
The pastor had simply decamped. His successor was Pastor F. A. 
Kiess of Wapakoneta, Ohio, who was installed in St. John’s, 
Defiance, the Seventh Sunday after Trinity, 1904, by Pastor 
A. Lange. 

Again, while St. Peter’s, Florida, had celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on the Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity, 1900, with 
the dedication of its renovated and enlarged church, Pastors Krafft 
and Diemer being the festival preachers, its much older sister con- 
gregation, St. Paul’s, Flatrock, continued to worship in its humble 
meeting-house until the First Sunday in Advent, 1904, when it, too, 
dedicated a new church. The festival preachers for this occasion 
were Pastors Fischer, Schroth, and Paul, the latter speaking in 
English. 

The most ambitious church-building program, however, was 
undertaken by St. Paul’s, Napoleon, under the leadership of Pastor 
Theo. Saupert. Here, too, it was a matter of relocation. In 1903 
a fund of $15,000 had been pledged; real estate was purchased, and 
building operations were begun in April, 1904. The corner-stone 
was laid June 9, 1904, and the building was completed in No- 
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vember of the same year. However, because of a delay in the de- 
livery of the pews the dedication could not take place until the 
Second Sunday after Trinity, July 2, 1905. Pastor Philip Wambs- 
ganss and F. A. Kiess preached in German and Pastor R. Brenner 
in English. 

At this time also a new congregation, a daveuven congregation 
of St. John’s in Ridgeville Township, was organized, Zion in 
Ridgeville Corners. It was founded with five charter members 
August 23, 1904, under the direction of Pastor F. Reinking and 
W.L. Fischer: In this first meeting the erection of a church was 
resolved upon, and contributions for the new church were solicited 
quite successfully in the neighboring congregations. The corner- 
stone was laid November 6, 1904, Pastor F. A. Kiess officiating, and 
July 23, 1905, Zion Church was dedicated, the sermons being 
preached by Prof. L.W.Dorn and Pastors A. Arendt and C. H. 
Schroeder. Zion for the time being was joined with St. John’s, 
Ridgeville Township, in one parish, served by Pastor F. Reinking. 
St. John’s was received into membership with Synod at the District 
convention in Cleveland, August 12—18, 1903. 

At this time several changes in pastorates occurred. Pastor 
L.J.F. Going accepted a call to Beecher, Ill., and his successor 
at Trinity, Elmore, was Candidate Rud. H.C. Meyer, who was 
ordained and installed the Twelfth Sunday after Trinity, 1904, 
by Pastor Theo. Horst. Pastor G. J. F. Koch was called to Bed- 
ford, Ohio, and installed there the Ninth Sunday after Trinity, 
1904. After several fruitless calls Immanuel, Hamler, called Pastor 
F. W. Schulze of London, England, the first resident missionary of 
the Missouri Synod in the British metropolis. He had been or- 
dained and installed there the Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, 1896, 
by Pastor Chr. Walter of Bethlehem Church, Hanover, Germany. 


He was inducted into office at Immanuel, Hamler, the Second Sun- 


day in Advent, 1904, by Pastor H. A. Bentrup, assisted by Pastors. 


E. Paul and C. H. Schroeder. 

A year later two other changes took place. One was at Zion, 
Edgerton. It may be mentioned here that Zion had built its first 
parsonage in 1865, while being served by Pastor Hoernicke, its third 
pastor. In 1902, under the pastorate of Ph. Bohn, while receiving 
assistance from the mission treasury, it built its second parsonage. 
In the latter part of 1905 Pastor Bohn accepted the call to the 
Concordia Mission in Detroit. His successor was Pastor E. A. 
R. Herzberg, who was inducted into office on Quinquagesima Sun- 
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day, 1906, by Pastor ie F. Ruff. Its sister congregation, St. John’s, 
‘Sherwood, was less fortunate. Pastor Schroth removed to Center- 


Hanover, Wisconsin, near the close of 1905. His successor was 
Pastor Daniel Lochner, a man broken in health. After his in- 
stallation on Sexagesima Sunday, 1906, by Pastor F. A. Kiess, he 
was able to conduct only a few services. His failing health neces- 
sitated his removal to a sanatorium in Cleveland, where he fell 
asleep in Jesus, September 1, 1906. Funeral services were held at 
St. John’s, Sherwood, September 3, where Pastor Wm. Moll con- 
ducted the service in the home and Pastor E. A. R. Herzberg the 
service in the church, basing his sermon on Matt. 25:21. A second 
service was held the same day in Concordia Church, Fort Wayne, 
Pastor H.C. Luehr preaching on the Third Petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The committal service on Concordia Cemetery was read 
by Pastor A. Lange. The deceased was survived by his widow and 
nine children. He attained an age of 43 years, 9 months, and 
11 days. He was succeeded by Pastor J.F.Ruff of St. James’s, 
Fulton County, who was installed at St. John’s the Twenty-fourth 
Sunday after Trinity, 1906, by Pastor E. A. R. Herzberg. 

It was also in the year 1906 that a “lodge fight” in St. John’s, 
Holgate, led to a deplorable schism. It brought about the founding 
of a congregation which is affliated with the United Lutheran 
Church. St. John’s, however, suffered comparatively little from 
this incident. 

In 1906 Northwestern Ohio came in for considerable atten- 
tion in the mission report to the Central District. Peace Congre- 
gation, Deshler, had come into financial difficulties because of the 
debt incurred in the building of its church in 1902. In 1905 the 
congregation at McClure was separated from St. Paul’s, Flatrock, 
and joined with Peace, Deshler, into one parish. This newly formed 
parish in 1905 received a temporary subsidy of $150. When the 


convention in 1906 was informed that Peace Congregation hoped 


to pay off $1,000 of its church debt by the following February, 
another grant of $150 was readily made. In Zion, Edgerton, some 
progress could also be reported. Introduction of regular English 
services opened new mission possibilities for Zion; a number of 
adults were receiving instruction, and the hope was expressed that 
a Christian day-school might be established. Therefore for Zion 
also a subsidy of $150 was granted. The report from the Fulton 
County mission-field was rather discouraging. There were only 
about 100 communicants in the entire filed, and old St. James’s 


was (oer in ee and the other stations falleds to ae 
crease their membership. The Pastoral Conference of North- 
_ western Ohio recommended to the Central District to discontinue 
its mission efforts in this area. The conference promised that the 
people of the mission-field would not be neglected by the pastors 
whose congregations were adjacent to the mission-field. The con- 
vention voted to continue its subsidy of $300 so long as Pastor Ruff 
should work in the field. When Pastor Ruff, late in 1906, removed — 
to St. John’s, Sherwood, the partition of the Fulton County mission- 
field was undertaken. St. James’s, Fulton County, was made a part 
of Pastor F. Reinking’s parish. Zion, Swan Creek, was joined with 
Zion, Edgerton, possibly because of the convenient railroad con- 
nections between the two Zions. In 1907 the Central District, 
again assembled in Cleveland, voted a grant of $150 each to the 

parish of Pastor E. Paul and to the parish of Pastor E. A. R. 
Behe 

In 1907 Old Trinity of St. Louis called Pastor F. W. Schulze 
to be assistant to its aging pastor, the Rev. C.J. Otto Hanser. 
Immanuel, Hamler, however, was unwilling to let its pastor go, — 
especially since it had called him less than three years ago from 
far-away London, and prevailed upon its pastor to decline the call. 
Old Trinity, however, sent the call a second time, this time offering 
to reimburse Immanuel Congregation all the expenses entailed in 
bringing Pastor Schulze and his family from London, England. 
Now the desired release was granted, and Pastor Schulze removed 
to St. Louis, where he was inducted into office on Trinity Sunday, 
1907, by Pastor C. J. Otto Hanser, assisted by Prof. W.H.T. Dau 
and Pastor Borchers. The following: Sunday his successor, Pastor 
G. Wockenfuss of Dwight, IIL, was installed in Immanuel, Hamlet, 
by Pastor W. L. Fischer, assisted by Pastor E. Paul. Later the same 
year Pastor H. Diemer removed from St. Stephen’s, South Ridge, 
to Dudleytown, Indiana, and was succeeded two weeks later by ~ 
Pastor W. Luszky, who was installed the Twenty-first si after 
Trinity, 1907, by Pastor H. A. Bentrup. 

In 1908 three new pastors entered this territory. Paes fe EB; 
Ruff removed from Sherwood, Ohio, to Ellinwood, Kansas, early in 
the year and was succeeded by Pastor P. G. Schmidt, who was in- 
stalled in St. John’s, Sherwood, Pentecost Monday, 1908, by Pastor 
E. A.R. Herzberg. Some time previous to this change in pastors 
the congregation at Cecil had been joined with St. John’s, Sherwood, 
into one parish. But Cecil had been on the decline for some time. 


The poor Soil of te region aoe one Peebe after another to 
seek a better location, and about 1916 the Cecil congregation passed 
ee e existence. The few ines members of what had been 


Brae Pabits th tee congregation in PPinkike County passed 
out of existence, changes occurred in Henry and Fulton counties 
which were to result in the founding of several new congregations. 
The Second Sunday after Trinity, 1908, Pastor J. H. Meyer, who 
had served in the mission-field in South America, was installed as 
pastor of the newly formed Ridgeville Corners-Fulton County 
parish by Pastor F. Reinking, assisted by Pastor W. L. Fischer. 
In 1909 the Central District convention assembled in La Porte, 
Indiana, approved the granting of $200 to this mission-parish and 
raised this grant to $260 for the ensuing year. An additional $45 
was granted to serve the preaching-place at Ottokee. The Deshler- 
McClure parish continued to receive $150, and the Edgerton-Swan 
Creek parish received $205. Before the 1910 convention of the 
Central District, however, a new arrangement had been arrived at. 
Zion, Ridgeville Corners, again was united with St. John’s, Ridge- 
ville Township, into one parish. Similarly Zion, Swan Creek, was 
severed from Zion Edgerton. Pastor J. H. Meyer now took over 
the entire Fulton County mission-field, embracing St. James’s, 
Fulton County; Zion, Swan Creek; the two preaching-places 
Ottokee and Wauseon; and the newly organized St. Luke’s Con- 
gregation in Clinton Township. The last-named congregation was 
organized July 3, 1910, by members released from St. John’s, Free- 
doom Township, under the direction of Pastor W. L. Fischer. 
St. Luke’s Congregation immediately, in its first meeting, called 
Pastor J. H. Meyer to be its pastor. The 1910 convention of the 
Central District, assembled in Cleveland, August 3—9, 1910, voted 
to support shis: new mission-field with a grant of $450. The 
Deshler-McClure parish of Pastor E. Paul was again granted $150, 
while Zion, Edgerton, was granted $100 after having been en- 
couraged and admonished to inaugurate a Christian day-school. 
This encouragement and admonition, however, bore no visible fruits. 

The most notable addition to the clergy of the Missouri Synod 
in Northwestern Ohio occurring in 1908 was the coming of Pastor 
F. J. Lankenau to Napoleon. Pastor Theo. Saupert resigned from 
his ministry at St. Paul’s, Napoleon, June 5, 1908. After taking 
a course in medicine, he practiced medicine in Toledo, Ohio, until 
the spring of 1941, when he died as a result of being struck by an 
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automobile while crossing a street. Although he was wont to 


attend the services in Trinity, Toledo, from time to time, he never 


in Napoleon. Pastor F. J. Lankenau was inducted into office in 
St. Paul’s, Napoleon, the Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, Sep- 
tember 21, 1908, by Pastor A. Lange. A detailed account of the 
life and labors of this outstanding pastor and official of the Mis- 
souri Synod is not necessary here, as a complete biography of him 
has already appeared in the ConcorpiA Historica INstiruTE 
QuarterLy. To those who were privileged to be associated with 
Pastor Lankenau in smaller local conferences as just plain Amts- 
brueder his most lovable characteristic was his inspiring leadership 
coupled with an amiable and humble camaraderie toward young 
and old. Every one felt perfectly at ease in his presence. Those 
who were called out of this territory after having become acquainted 
with him and those who now survive him all agree that among their 


_memories few are so nostalgic and so inspiring and refreshing as 


those of conferences in Napoleon when Pastor Lankenau was wont 
to hold forth. . 

In the late summer of 1908 Pastor H.Rottmann of the 
Florida-Jewell parish removed to Bennington, Nebraska. The 
vacancy thus created continued into the following summer, when 
Candidate Theo. Schwankovsky, a graduate of the St. Louis Sem- 
inary, was ordained and installed the Second Sunday after Trinity, 
1909, by Pastor C. Schroeder, assisted by Pastor H. A. Bentrup. 
The same Sunday St. John’s, Ridgeville Township, observed the 
50th anniversary of its founding. Pastors W. L. Fischer, H. Diemer, 
and Wm. Moll preached in German, and Pastor J. H. Meyer in 
English. A few weeks later Pastor Rud. H.C. Meyer removed to 


_ affiliated with a church of the Missouri Synod after his resignation 


Concordia, Detroit, and his successor, Pastor E. F. L. Buetzow, was 
installed at Trinity, Elmore, the Twelfth Sunday after Trinity 


by Pastor Theo. Horst. 

1910 marked the close of Pastor H. Querl’s ministry in Trinity, 
Toledo. Already in the previous year, after Pastor Querl had 
served Trinity from its founding, for 35 years, he had asked the 
congregation to relieve him of his duties, as he felt that they had 
grown beyond his strength to perform them. Upon the request 
of the congregation, however, he continued for one year more. 
Then, having completed 36 years of faithful service in Trinity, he 
resigned from office July 31, 1910. In October he and his family 
removed to Los Angeles, California, where a daughter already 
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resided. Desiring to continue labor in the Lord’s vineyard, he 


served a mission in Santa Barabara, California, where he departed 


this life April 4, 1921, at the age of 75 years, 4 months, and 
18 days. Memorial services were held in Trinity Church, Toledo, 
May 21, 1921, in loving remembrance of this faithful pastor. His 
successor in Trinity was Pastor G. Blievernicht, who was installed 
the Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity, November 6, 1910, by 
Pastor J. W. Miller. Earlier that year Pastor E. A. R. Herzberg 
was succeeded in Zion, Edgerton, by Pastor Theo. Henkel, who was 
inducted into office on Septuagesima Sunday, 1910, by Pastor 
J. H. Meyer. 
In 1911 Mr. Herm. F. Westenfeldt was succeeded in St. John’s 
School, Freedom Township, by Mr. John Gefeke, who was installed 
on the Sixth Sunday after Trinity by Pastor W.L. Fischer. At the 
same time Pastor F. Reinking, who had served in Ridgeville Town- 
ship for about seventeen years, removed to St. Paul’s, North Dover, 
Ohio, where he was inducted into office by Pastor P. Seuel. Six 
weeks later, on the Twelfth Sunday after Trinity, 1911, Pastor 
H. H. Hartmann was installed in the parish of St. John’s, Ridge- 
ville Township, and Zion, Ridgeville Corners, by Pastor W. iif 
Fischer. Before the close of the year, however, Pastor Hartmann 
relinquished his charge because of the illness of his wife. He was 
succeeded by Pastor B. F. Oldenburg, who was installed on Rem- 
iniscere Sunday, 1912, by Pastor J. H. Meyer. On New Year’s 
Day, 1912, Pastor C.H. Schroeder succeeded Pastor A. Lussky at 
St. Stephen’s, South Ridge, being installed by Pastor H. A. Bentrup, 
assisted by Pastor Theo. Schwankovsky. In May, 1912, Pastor 
F. W. Mueller succeeded Pastor C. H. Schroeder in St. Paul’s, 
Flatrock. Immediately after New Year, 1912, Pastor G. Wocken- 
fuss removed to McCook, Nebraska, and was succeeded by Pastor 
H.B. Wurthmann, who was installed in Immanuel, Hamler, on 
Sexagesima Sunday, 1912, by Pastor E. Paul, assisted by Pastor 
H.A.Bentrup. In turn, Pastor W.Schust, former pastor at 
Florida and Holgate, succeeded Pastor Wurthmann at Bethlehem 
near Fort Wayne. An even more curious shuffling occurred soon 
afterwards. Pastor H. A. Bentrup succeeded his former neighbor 
in Ohio, Pastor F. W. Schulze, in Falls City, Nebraska. His suc- 
cessor in St. John’s, Holgate, was Pastor H. Siegert of Amlin, 
Ohio, who was installed on Exaudi Sunday, 1912, by Pastor C. H. 
Schroeder. Then to Amlin went Pastor Theo. Henkel of Zion, 


Edgerton. His successor, in turn, was Pastor H.C. Messerli, who 
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was installed in Zion, Edgerton, the Twenty-Fourth Sunday afae Hut 


Trinity, 1912, by Pastor P. G. Schmidt. Finally, the removal of 
Pastor J. H. Meyer to Staser, or Inglefield, Indiana, just before 
Lent in 1912 brought back to this region Pastor S. Hofmann, who | 


had been ordained at St. Paul’s, Flatrock, about 15 years before. 


He was installed in the Fulton County mission-parish on Cantate 


- Sunday, 1912, by Pastor B. Oldenburg. 


In 1912 the Deshler-McClure parish, served by Pastor E. Paul, 
became self-supporting. The Fulton County mission-parish, in 
which the Swan Creek church now became known as the Brailey 
Church, was again granted $300 from the mission treasury. Zion, 
Edger continued to receive a grant of $100. Like grants were 
made by the Central District in 1913. This year was marked by 
the founding of one new congregation and the amalgamation of 


two older congregations. The new congregation was Emmaus in 


Wauseon, Ohio, which was organized by Pastor S. Hofmann, No- 
vember 13, 1913. The constituency of this new congregation was 


drawn from the town of Wauseon, where services had been con- 


ducted since 1910, and from the preaching-place of Ottokee, north 
of Wauseon. Services were held in the city hall of Wauseon, in 
the Congregational church, and in private homes, until the United 
Brethren church was rented for a number of years. The amal- 
gamation was effected by the old St. John’s Michaelis, Jewell, and 
its younger daughter congregation, St. Peter’s, Florida. St. John’s 
ceased to exist as a separate congregation, and the old St. John’s 
Church was moved to the village of Florida to serve as a school 
of St. Peter’s Congregation. The following year St. Peter’s Church 
was again renovated; art-glass windows, new pews, and a new pipe- 
organ were installed: 

1913 also marked the close of the active ministry of Pastor 
W.L. Fischer, the veteran and patriarch of Henry County and 
Northwestern Ohio. While the Concordia Synod existed, he seems © 


to have held membership in that body as well as in the Missouri 


Synod. He had now served thirty years in Northwestern Ohio and 
had also been Visitor of the entire territory for a number of terms. 
Failing eyesight made his resignation necessary. He continued to 
live in the home provided for him 15 years earlier, when he re- 
moved from Napoleon to Freedom Township. St. John’s built 
a new parsonage for his successor and also provided a pension for 
its retired pastor. For thirteen more years he continued to live 

among the people whom he had served and who held him in affec- 


- tionate and grateful regard. He died October 9, 1926, at the ripe 


old age of 84 years, 4 months, and 29 days. His funeral sermon 
was preached by his coworker and intimate friend Pastor Theo. — 
Horst of Toledo. Two years later also his widow died at the age 


; _ of 70 years and was laid to rest by the side of her husband. 


Pastor Fischer’s successor was Pastor G. Thun of Dashwood, 
Ontario, Canada, who was installed by him the Fifteenth Sunday 
after Trinity, 1913. The following year Pastor S. Hofmann tre- 
moved to Kellerville, Indiana, and was succeeded by Pastor H. 
Plehn, who was installed the Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
1914, by Pastor W.L. Fischer. In “1915 the support for Zion, 


Edgerton, was reduced to $50 annually, while the Fulton County 


field continued to receive $300. In 1916 St. Peter’s, Florida, was 
received into membership with Synod; Zion, Edgerton, relinquished 


‘the support from the mission treasury and became self-supporting; 


the grant to the Fulton County mission-field was reduced to $200; 
and Emanuel, Toledo, was granted $300 annually toward the salary 


of a teacher. 


At about this period a catastrophe, the nature of which can 
not be determined from available records, befell Zion, Swan Creek. 
The little congregation passed out of existence, but it was not a 
total loss, for it was replaced by Trinity, Delta. In fact, it must 
be supposed that former members of Zion became charter members 
of Trinity. It may be added here that the preaching-place at 
Holland had disappeared from the records several years previously. 

In 1916 Pastor P.G. Schmidt removed from Sherwood to 
La Fayette, Indiana, where he was inducted into office the Thir- 
teenth Sunday after Trinity by Pastor P. Stoeppelwerth. After 
a vacancy of several months Pastor P. G. Nau of Orlando, Okla., 
heeded the call of St. John’s, Sherwood, and was installed on Judica 


Sunday, 1917, by Pastor H.C. Messerli. At about the same time 
- Pastor F. W. Mueller resigned his pastorate at St. Paul’s, Flatrock, 


because of infirmities of old age and was succeeded by Pastor 
H. H. Huge, who was installed on Rogate Sunday, 1917, by Pastor 
H.C. Siegert. Later in the same year Pastor H. Plehn was called 
to serve as camp pastor. His congregations granted him a tem- 
porary furlough of six months, November 18, 1917. But when an 
extension of this furlough became necessary the following spring, 
his congregation voted, March 7, 1918, to grant Pastor Plehn 
a release. His successor was Pastor O. G. Hebestreit, who was in- 
stalled the Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, 1918, by Pastor Theo. 
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Horst. The Fulton County field, now comprising the re con- 
gregations St. James’s, Fulton County; St. Luke’s, Clinton Town- 
_ ship; Emmaus, Wauseon; and Trinity, Delta, became self-sup- 
porting with the arrival of Pastor Hebestreit. At this time Pastor 


E. F. Buetzow was forced to relinquish his charge at Trinity, El- 
more, because of throat trouble, and was succeeded by Pastor 


E. Bliss, who was inducted into office the Seventh Sunday after 


Trinity, 1918, by Pastor Theo. Horst. In 1918 St. John’s, Freedom — 


Township, erected a new brick two-room school at a cost of ap- 


proximately $10,000. The same year St. Paul’s, Flatrock, was 


received into membership with Synod. In 1918 and 1919 Emanuel, 
Toledo, continued to receive a subsidy of $300 annually toward the 
salary of a teacher. In 1920 Zion, Ridgeville Corners, became 
a self-supporting congregation and called its own pastor, Pastor 
L. Zehner, who was installed August 1, 1920. 

Until 1918 all Northwestern Ohio formed one visitation circuit, 
supervised by one Visitor. At this time, however, the Central 
District redivided the circuits of the District, and Northwestern 
Ohio was divided into two circuits. The one is known as the 
Toledo-Napoleon Circuit and in 1918 embraced the parishes of 
the following pastors: Theo. Horst, Visitor, E. Bliss, G. Bliever- 
nicht, F. J. Lankenau, E. Paul, H. B. Wurthmann, H. C. Siegert, 
H. H. Huge, Theo. Schwankovsky, G. Thun, B. Oldenburg, and 


O. G. Hebestreit. The second circuit is known as the West Ohio 


Circuit, and in 1918 embraced the parishes of the following pastors: 
Ad. Eggers, Visitor, C. H. Schroeder, H. C. Messerli, P. G. Nau, 
F. A. Kiess, G. J. Meyer, H. cece A. Bae T. Zoch, 
and A. Bay. 

This list of pastors, however, was subjected to a number of 
changes again in the early 20’s. Pastor L. Zehner had already 


joined the list of the Napoleon-Toledo Circuit in 1920. The same ‘ 
year Pastor H.C. Messerli, under whose pastorate Zion, Edgerton, 


erected its third church, a modest chapel, removed to Oregon and 
was succeeded by Pastor H. Osterhus of Van Wert, Ohio. The 
following year, 1921, Pastor H. B. Wurthmann removed to Wood- 
land, Indiana, and was succeeded by Pastor H. C. Knust of 
Chuckery, Ohio, who was installed in Immanuel, Hamlet, the 
Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity, August 21, 1921, by Pastor 
H.C. Siegert. When Pastor H. H. Huge removed to the Chuckery 
congregation, vacated by Pastor H.C. Knust, he was succeeded by 
Pastor Walter J. Andres of Minnesota, who was installed the 
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‘Twenty-Second Sunday after Trinity, 1921, by Pastor Theo. 


Schwan (who had meanwhile abbreviated his long name Schwan- 


ckovsky). A few weeks later Pastor Theo. Schwan removed to 


Tipton, Indiana. His successor was Pastor Theo. Luft, who was 
inducted into office at St. Peter’s, Florida, on New Year’s Day, 
1922, by Pastor F. J. Lankenau. we 

In 1921 Pastor F. J. Lankenau was elected First Vice-President 
of the Central District after having served on a subcommittee of 
the District Mission Board. By his election to the Vice-Presidency 
he also became official Visitor of the Napoleon-Toledo Circuit, 
while continuing as a member of the Advisory Mission Board of 
Northern Indiana. 1921 also marked the opening of a second 
room in St. John’s School, Freedom Township. The congregation 
engaged Miss Louise Schick as teacher of the lower grades, and 
she has served faithfully for twenty years. 

Since 1922 brought no further changes in pastorates in the 
northern counties of this area, this appears to be a suitable place 
to give again a statistical summary of the congregations of this 
territory. To simplify comparison the congregations are here listed 
in the same order as in the summary of 1903. 


Summary of Statistics for 1922 
Commu- D.S.&S.S. 


* Day-school children. 


Pastors Congregations Souls nicants children 
H. C. Siegert St. John’s, Holgate 318 220 45 
H. Osterhus Zion, Edgerton 176 106 102 
C.H. Schroeder St. Stephen’s, S. Ridge 300 180 50 
G. Thun St. John’s, Freedom 688 445 *101 
E. Bliss Trinity, Elmore 195 123 53 
Theo. Horst Emanuel, Toledo 385 270 *68 
H. C. Knust Immanuel, Hamler 320 216 44 
E. W. Paul ’ Peace, Deshler 215 140 31 
McClure 2 10 
G. Blievernicht Trinity, Toledo 1,384 982 *183 
B. Oldenburg St. John’s, Ridgeville 250 185 67 
Theo. Luft St. Peter’s, Florida 200 150 2335 
O.G. Hebestreit St. James’s, Fulton 91 56 26 
St. Luke’s, Clinton 204 120 65 
Emmaus, Wauseon 94 55 abil 
Trinity, Delta 2 18 
F.J.Lankenau St. Paul’s Napoleon = a0 438 163 
W. J. Andres St. Paul’s, Flatrock 150 115 32 
P.G. Nau St. John’s, Sherwood 200 137 *25 
F. A. Kiess St. John’s, Defiance 1,325 655 +36 
L. M. Zehner Zion, Ridgeville Corners 158 116 30 
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Wapakoneta and Lima, 19031922 ~_ 


In the territory of Auglaize-Allen counties St. John’s, Wapa- . 


koneta, continued to hold its own, while the mission in Lima for 
years had to lean heavily upon the mission treasury of the Central 
District. After Pastor F. A.Kiess had been called to Defiance, 


St. John’s issued a call to Pastor J.C. Horsch of Owossa, Mich- | 


igan, August 28, 1904. He was installed at Wapakoneta the 
Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity, 1904, by Pastor R. Brenner. 
During Pastor Horsch’s pastorate St. John’s resolved that every 
sixth Sunday a service in the English language should be held. 
Early in 1911 Pastor Horsch removed to Grant Park, Illinois, and 
was succeeded by Pastor Carl Gross, who was installed on Jubilate 
Sunday, 1911, by Pastor C.H. Weber. About two years later 
Pastor Gross in turn was succeeded by Pastor A. Eggers of 

Elmira, Ontario, Canada, formerly affiliated with the Canada 
Synod. He was inducted into office the Seventeenth Sunday after 
Trinity, 1913, by Pastor W. L. Fischer. School had been conducted 


for a number of years for three or four days a week from Sep- 


tember until May by the pastor. In 1919 a woman teacher was 
engaged and occasionally also a student for one term. In 1922, 
however, the congregation was unwilling to employ a woman 
teacher and was unable to obtain the services of a student. As a 
result the regular school was closed, and a Sunday-school as well 
as a Saturday-school was instituted. 

While St. John’s thus went its quiet way, adding a wing to the 
parsonage one year, driving a new well in another year, its daughter, 
the mission in Lima, had to fight for its life and required con- 
siderable nursing. In 1904 the mission was privileged to dedicate 
a humble frame chapel the Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity, 


Pastors A. Boll and R. Brenner preaching the dedication sermons. 


In February, 1906, Pastor Brenner accepted a call to Mount 


Pulaski, Illinois, and the Mission Board temporarily employed Can- 


didate A. Siebert to continue the work in Lima. Later in 1906 
the mission in Lima, as yet not an organized congregation, extended 
a formal call to Candidate Siebert, and as a result he was ordained 
and installed the Fourth Sunday in Advent, 1906, by Pastor J. C. 
Horsch. Pastor Siebert served the mission successfully for three 
years, when he went to Thawville, Illinois. His successor, Pastor 
C.H. Weber, was installed the First Sunday after Easter, 1909, 
by Pastor J.C. Horsch. Under Pastor C.H. Weber Immanuel 
Congregation of Lima was formerly organized in 1911 and was 
received into membership with Synod the following year. A neat 
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little brick church was dedicated March 29, 1913, and the humble 


frame chapel became the schoolhouse for the congregation. In the 


fall of that year Pastor C. H. Weber removed to Zanesville, Ohio, 


and was succeeded by Pastor A. E. Bay, who was installed in Im- 


manuel on the Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity, 1913, by Pastor 
_H.Osterhus. When Pastor Bay’s pastorate terminated in April, 


1921, he was succeeded by Pastor K.R. Trautmann, who was in- 
ducted into office at Immanuel on Rogate Sunday, 1921, by Pastor 
F. Wambsganss. Throughout these years Immanuel, Lima, received 


generous support from the Central District mission treasury, in the — 


latter years chiefly for the maintenance of a parochial school. The 
following grants were made from time to time: 1903—1905: $550; 
1906—1908: $420; 1909: $660; 1910—1911: $600; 1912—1915: 
$540; 1916: $465; 1918: $660; 1919: $630; 1922: $540. = 


Statistical Summary for 1922 


Pastor A. Eggers, St. John’s. 238 souls, 170 communicants, 
20 children in Saturday-school. 
Pastor K. Trautmann, Immanuel. 200 souls, 140 communi- 


~ cants, 40 enrolled in Sunday-school, 11 in parochial school. 


Van Wert County, 1903—1922 


For almost forty years St. Thomas’s had worshiped in a very 
humble church, erected in 1860. On the Eleventh Sunday after 
Trinity, 1899, it had joyfully dedicated a new church, 56X32, 
with a tower 104 feet high. The festival preachers for that oc- 
casion were Pastors F. W. Franke, C.Strasen, Jr., and P. Eick- 
staedt, the latter speaking in English. Later that same year, the 
Twenty-Third Sunday after Trinity, 1899, Zion, Schumm, dedi- 
cated a substantial brick schoolhouse, a German sermon being 
preached by Pastor Ph. Wambsganss and an English sermon by 
Pastor J.H.Lindemeyer. For the following twenty years the four 
parishes of Van Wert County made no notable changes except in 
the conduct of their schools, for which no details are available for 
this article. . 

May 17, 1905, Pastor Gottlieb Seemeyer, for 26 years pastor 
of Zion, Schumm, departed this life at the age of 51 years in the 
Lutheran Hospital: at Fort Wayne. He was laid to rest in Zion 
Cemetery, May 20. His survivors were his widow and six children. 
His successor was Pastor C. W. Giese, who was installed in Zion 
on the Eleventh Sunday after Trinity, 1905, by Pastor A. F.C. 
Buuck. . 
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E Barly in 1906 Pastor S., Hone nee fate ad Wert to 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan, and was succeeded by Pastor E. H. 
Reuter, who was installed on Exaudi Sunday, 1906, in Immanuel, 
Van Wert, by Pastor A. F.C. Buuck, and in Zion, Union Town- 
ship, by Pastor K. Wyneken. In the summer of that year Pastor 
Karl Wyneken accepted a call to Farmers Retreat, Indiana, and 
was succeeded by Pastor J. W.F. Kossmann, who was installed in 
St. John’s, Convoy, on the Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity, 1906, 
by Pastor C. W. Giese. Two years later Pastor Giese removed 
from Zion, Schumm, and was succeeded by Pastor H. Holle, who 
was inducted into office the Sixteenth Sunday after Be 1908, 
by Pastor J. W. Kossmann. 

In 1911 Pastor E.H.Reuter was called to St. Peter’s, In- 
dianapolis. His successor was Pastor Hugo Osterhus, who was 
installed in Immanuel, Van Wert, and in Zion, Union Township, 

by Pastor F. W. Kossmann, assisted by Pastor A. Buuck, the First 
Sunday after Easter, 1911. The following year Pastor Kossmann 
removed to Peru, Indiana, and was succeeded by Pastor T. Zoch, 
who was installed the Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity, 1912, by 


Pastor A. Buuck. (To be continued) 
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